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eS i iii 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE JEWS. 
(Continued from page 145.) 


Jews of Poland and Ger- 
many are said to be in a very dark state as re- 
gards religion and morality. 
ascribed to the * foul and uncharitable abomi- 
nations of the Talmud,’ which takes prece- 
dence with them, as with their forefathers; 
their traditions were of more weight than the| 
law itself. 


The rabbinical 


* Pharisaism has descended uninterruptedly to the 
rabbinical Jews; their modern rabbis are the lineal | 
spiritual descendants of the scribes and lawyers of 
the time of Jesus Christ; and it appears, that the 
whole of the traditionary additions to the law exist- 


ing then are in vigour now, and that they have been | 


fearfully augmented since then. We spare our 
readers citations from the blasphemous and horrible 
absurdities of the Talmud, which professes to have, 
as its ground work, an oral revelation made by God | 
to Moses 
law to him; nor will we admit a statement of the su- 


perstitions which harass the Jew, or of that demono- | 


logy which arrays innumerable maleficent invisible 
agents in arms against his health and happiness, un- 
der all and the strangest circumstances. In Russian 


Poland, the Jews bury their dead hastily, judging | 


them to be such when no steam appears on a glass 
applied to the mouth. If the jolting of the cart re- 
calls life and action, they believe that it is a devil who 


occupies the body, and deal with it accordingly: thus! 


says a very respectable Jew, an eye-witness, born 
and bred there. He adds, that the y are armed against 
our reasonings on the Old Testament, (of which, 
however, they know very little,) by the assurance of 
their rabbis, that the 
things in the text, as stumbling-blocks to the Gen- 
tiles, but that the truth is to be found in the margin- 
al notes from the Targum, which are given as infal- 
lible guides to the Israelites alone. They are taught 
that the seven nations of the land of Canaan were 
Christians, and that Jesus Christ was a magician. 
The Jew, on the bed of death, can see nothing in his 
God but an inexorable judge, whose wrath he can- 
not deprecate, and whose justice he cannot satisfy. 
At all times, but in sickness especially, the thought 
or mention of death is terrible to him; the evil eve. 
ever an object of horror, is then peculiarly so; they 

then fear their nearest and dearest friends looking at 
them. We can find no solution of this mental dark-| 
ness in those who have Moses and the prophets for | 
their guide, and millions of whom have lived for! 
centuries amidst the civilization and literature of| 
Europe, but in that curse which God neshenades| 
against rebellious Israel, ‘that he will smite him | 
with madne ss, and blindness, and astonishment of | 
heart ;’ and declares of him, ‘ that he shall grope at | 
noon-day, as the blind gropeth in darkness.’ 


jand a tendency to rise above 


on Mount Sinai, when he delivered the | 


} and desolate, 


there is a dispensation of heavenly justice and mer- | 


cy respecting Israel, requiring particular attention. 
An unheard of crime required an unheard of punish- 
|ment; and the race were condemmed to the dispersion 


and captivity in which they still languish. But while 


other races, long trodden under foot, like the Parias of 


India, lose the keen sense of degradation, and of the 
injustice of men, through a continued habit of humi- 
liation, and with blunted feelings endure them as a 
{matter of course—it is not so with the Jew. He has 
{implanted in his bosom a national and spiritual pride 
|—a fierce constancy and a contempt of his oppres- 
|sors, which constantly exasperate and keep alive his 
sense of pain and de gradation. This pride and con- 


tempt are infused into him by the extravagant, most | 


uncharitable, 


his rabbi. But from this very arrogance which in- 


creases his sufferings, springs that principle of resist- | 


ance and opposition, under which the Jews have 


This is chiefly Is lung together and struggled incessantly against the | 


storms that have buffeted them for ages; and it is 
| this loftiness of mind, so ill-suited to their present 
} lot, that will the better enable them to seek, contend 
|for, and maintain those higher and noble destinies 


which are placed before their sight in a glorious fu- | 


turity. It is the consciousness of his past and his 
future fortunes which gives to the Jew a buoyancy 
the surface of the 
waves, even when plunged deep below them, un- 
| known to other depressed nations, and which inspires 
jinto him the will and the means to seek the level 
of his promised fortunes ; for even the meanest Jew 
considers himself as personally invested with nation- 
‘al and spiritual greatness. Israel has within him 
| another principle of resistance. He was, from the 
| first, reproached with being a ‘stiff-necked genera- 
tion ;’ and stubborn as he was in the desert, so he is 
|now, whether you find him in the streets of London, 
|or of Cairo, or in a Polish forest. 
and his narrow upper jaw are 
marks of his physical conformation, than is his stub- 
bornness a distinguishing feature of his mind. It is 
this obstinacy which creates one of our greatest diifi- 
culties in dealing with him. Proteus could be bound 
by no knot, because he perpetually changed his 
shape—the Jew can be bound by none, because he 
will not change his. In other nations corruption and 
abandonment of religion have been a mighty 
of moral and national decadence : but the moral and 
jnational wreck of the Jewish people was caused by | 
their stiff-necked adherence, in despite of type and 
prophecy, to a religion superseded by a purer code 


His eye, his nose, 


cause 


Almighty has placed many | of heavenly laws. 


The prospect before us, of a people of deists with- 
out a revealed God, of moralists without a moral 
code, sanctioned, or even not sanctioned, is like that 
of a boundless desert and arid plain, in which nei- 
ther tree nor herb can grow ; and that of Israel, un- 
der its rabbis, immersed in the pursuit of petty gains 


one of black and interminable crags, naked, 
From objects such as these, 
ly does the eye turn to the wood-clad hill, the fertile 


valley, the winding shores and the glassy surface of 


the peaceful lake—however small! Such is the mo- 
ral prospect which is presented to us, in striking and } 


| ple asing contrast, by the few and ve ry inconsidera- 


ble establishments which exist of the Caraite Jews, a 
|pure remnant of the Hebrews, which appears to 


have been preserved apart, as if for our instruction, | 
jand as a specimen of what the Israelite was, and 


may be again, when not corrupted and debased by 
| deplorable superstitions. The Caraite Jews are} 
every where well esteemed by their Gentile neigh-| 


and often blasphemous assertions of 


not more especial | 


,| they are accessible, and, 
and wrapt in ignorance, fear, and superstition, is as} 
bleak, | 


| 
how glad- 


hospitable 


| mn 
| race. Their dress is simple, and they are 
| moderate 

| 

} 


in their food. But their virtues have not 
saved them from the condemnation of the rabbinical 
Jews, who impute much heresy to them, and to this 
day hate and calumniate them inveterately. ‘Thus 
|—rabbi Bozalel Aschkonasi, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, declares that no Israelite must help a Caraite 
jout of a pit; 


rabbi Samson, 
foreseeing that a ladder might perchance be left in 
| the aforesaid pit, — its instant removal. Their 
great crime appears to , that they abide scrupu- 
j}lously by the written non rejecting ‘the Talmudical 
explanations and additions. they 
|} maintain that the wife can be divorced for adultery 
|alone, whereas the rabbis pronounce that she may 
jbe dismissed at the will of the husband, and that 
either a fairer rival, or an ill dressed dish, may give 
sufficient grounds and authority for divorce. Their 
teachers preach moral discourses to them on all Sab- 
baths and feast days, a duty which the rabbis usually 
fulfil but twice in the year, and then very imperfect- 
ly. 

“ There is much reason to mistrust all that has 
| hitherto been written as to the origin of this remark- 
able sect. They are in Poland dealers in corn and 
cattle, carriers, handicraftsmen, and, in some 
agriculturists ; 


while the more acute 


Rigid moralists, 


cases, 
and these are also their occupations 
at Baktiserai, where they are eleven hundred in 
number. It is generally stated that above six hun- 
dred years ago they settled there on a mountain 
rock, having migrated to the Crimea under especial 
prevsieges granted to them by the 
khan, which they still enjoy. Their picturesque 
fortress, called Dschoufait Kale, the Jews’ Castle, 
the rocky narrow path by which the ascent winds up 
to it, and its beautiful detached sepulchral grove, 
have been well described by Clarke and other tra- 
vellers, A tombstone in this cemetery bears'a He- 
inscription, dated five hundred and seventy 
years back. Ina petition addressed by them to the 
empress Catharine, they represented that their fore- 
fathers had no part in the crucifixion of Jesus Christ; 
and Dr. ¢ 
verbial, and their word equal to a bond, and tells us 
| to believe nothing stated respecting them by the rab- 
I bisiate 


then reigning 


| brew 


‘larke (who says that their honesty is pro- 





adds, that they uniformly assert themselves 


|to have se parated from the main stem of the Jewish 
| 


| people in the very earliest periods of its history, a 
j that their schism is as old as the return from the Baby- 
| lonish caplivily. The Caraites at Troki are but one 


| hundre d and sixty in number, and say, that, descend- 
jing from the Crimean Caraites, they have beeat settled 
jin Lithuania about four hundred years; and it is re- 
| markable that they still retain the Tartar tongu 

| 
ir 
| 
} 


] 


of the whol y ignorant 


They also speak Russian and Polish, and, like 


Jewish German they are 





Crimean Caraites, wear the dress of the country they 
———. Their manners are simple and obliging go: 
above all, they have the in- 
» faith of thei: 
| ancestors, as resting exclusively on the Old Testa- 
ment. A Christian writer says, that during these 
four hundred years, no one of this colony has had a 
criminal judgment passed on him, A 
| who, in travelling through Troki, pressed upon their 
minds the truth of the gospel in the only short con- 
|versation he had an opportunity of holding with 


jestimable advantage of holding to the 


missionary, 


them, found them candid and well disposed to liste: 
they were surprised at his arguments, and little abl 
to reply to them, as they knew nothing of the quib- 
|bles and subtleties which the rabbinical Jews have 
|long resorted to, when engaged in controversy with 
Christians. Who, reflecting on the pure faith of the 
Caraites, and that integrity, industry, and virtue, by 


But | | bours, and appear to be an industrious, honest, and | | which they have every where impressed sentiments 








a 
qn 
— 





of respect and esteem for them upon the people 
with whom they dwell, would not fain believe, that, | 
though exiles from Palestine, they are exempt from | 
the worst and final curses inflicted by the Almighty | 
upon Israel for the warst and blackest of his crimes 
} 
} 
| 





And who will not be delighted to hear, that, whilst! 
the rabbinical Jews can give no clue to the history of 
this remarkable portion of the race, modern dis- 
covery appears stronyly to confirm the views che-| 
rished among the Caraites themselves? Mr. Wollf,| 
the missionary, having learnt that a body of Ca- 
raites was established in the desert of Hit, at three 
days’ journey from Bagdad, visited them. The ac-| 
count which they gave hii was, that their fathers, | 
during the Chaldean captivity, perceiving that their | 
brethren were corrupting the pure faith by amalga- 
mating with it the philosophical doctrines of the coun- 

try, ‘sat down by the waters of Babylon, and wept 

when they remembered Sion,’ that in order to imprint 

the Scriptures unmixed on their hearts, they read | 
them incessantly,and were thence called Caraites, or 
readers; and that, when the others returned from the 
captivity, they separated themselves, to escape their 
offences and punishments, and retired to the very 
spot where the missionary found them. He there 
saw these ‘ children of the Bible,’ as they call them- 
selves, living an Arab life in cottages; they are a 
very fine people, and the women singularly hand- 
some. He was struck with their unvarying truth, of 
which their neighbours allow the merits, but prac- 
tise it not; and they are remarkable for their honesty 
and cleanliness. They said that they had sent co- 
lonies to Cairo and to Ispahan, where a synagogue 
still bears an inscription, which shows that it be- 
longed to them, Benjamin de Tudela, it is said, 
found the same people living in the same manner at 
Hit, six hundred years ago. They speak pure Ara- 
bic, but all know and read Hebrew; they state the | 
whole number of their sect to be five thousand, and 

that they are the original stock of it.. They call | 





| puted by his tribe, before th 


like lightning- 
lof astorm of cavalry soon 
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name of the law of Sinai, but were defeated ; and| 
there is a tradition that he was poisoned by a girl of 
that nation. The Arabs spoke to the missionary, in 
animated and picturesque language, in praise of the 
Rechabites as admirable horsemen, whose move- 
ments were most rapid and decisive. They painted 
appearing suddenly, as de- 
Mahometan caravans 
1, receiving the accustom- 


ed tribute or its refusal, and in either case, vanishing | 


the Rechabite cavalier as 
on their approach to Mec 


but in the latter, as the certain omen| 


to burst with resistless 
fury on the heads of the Moslem. The Jews general- 
ly are persuaded that these Beni Rechab are des- 
tined to succour them powertully on their return to 
Palestine.” 

i. 8 


We 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
SKETCH OF HAYTI. 
(¢ one luded.) 


To return to our narrative. Immediately on 
the death of Christophe, Boyer marched into 
his territories with a powerful army. ‘The in- 
surrectionary leaders were unwilling at first to 
admit his pretensions to the chief command of 
the island, and attempted an independent go- 
vernment, with Paul Romaine, the former 
prince of Limbé, as its head. They were | 
soon obliged, however, to submit with the best | 


igrace possible, and the Spanish part of the} 
jisland, which had been in an unsettled state,| their abominable principles, 


also submitting to Boyer, he soon found himself 
the political chief of the whole of Hayti. 
l'rom the union of the whole island under! 


instance, owns one thousand coffee planta- 
tions; his secretary six or seven hundred, and 
many of the generals nearly as large a num- 
ber. 

The consequences of this system are ex- 
ceedingly unhappy: the cultivators being no- 
thing more than hired labourers, are poor and 
degraded—the agriculture is of the most rude 
and inefficient kind, anda large portion of the 
country exhibits even a more desolate picture 
than that already described as existing at the 
close of the revolutionary war. 

The large drafts necessarily made to fill the 
ranks of the army, abstract the most eflective 
portion of the labouring people, thus render- 
ing it impossible, under any system, to culti- 
vate more than a comparatively smal] portion 
of the surface of the island. 

The most efficient cause, however, in re- 
tarding the improvement of Hayti, is the low 
state of morals now existing among the people, 
the worst habits which they derived from re- 
volutionary France being still operative. In 
the whole dark catalogue, none are more con- 
spicuous than the want of chastity which per- 
vades every class of people. In Hayti it is, 
that philosophers attached to the school of Ro- 
bert Owen and Fanny Wright, may find a per- 


fect exemplification of the practical effects of 


We do not wish, however, to be understood 
as asserting that there are not among the sub- 
jects of Boyer honourable exceptions from the 


their ministers ‘wise men,’ and know not the name/one head, the most propitious results might} habits and practices to which we have alluded. 


of rabbis.” 
} 
the | 
‘¢ Thus saith | 


We cannot quit this subject without advert- 
ing to the fulfilment of the prophecy in 
thirty-fifth chapter of Jeremiah. 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Jona- 
dab, the son of Rechab, shall not want a man} 
to stand before me for ever.” A distinct | 
people, answering to the description of the 
Rechabites, was discovered by Benjamin de 
Tudela in the neighbourhood of Mecca, and 
his testimony has been wholly confirmed by 
the recent publication of Wolff. ‘They were 
mentioned to him both by Mahometans and 
the Jews of Yemen. 


| 


* And once, as he was making inquiries respecting 
them of some Jews, whom he found leading an 
Arab life in the desert, one of them exclaimed, 

‘See, there is one of them; and turning his eyes | 
where he was directed, he saw a man standing by | 
his horse’s head, dressed like an Arab, but having a} 
more lively countenance than the Arabs; he accept- 
ed courteously the whole Bible in Arabic and He- 
brew, reading in both, but answered all questions in} 
a voice of thunder. When asked who he was, he 
read aloud the whole of the thirty-fifth chapter of 
Jeremiah, saying at the close of it,“ 1 am a son of 
Rechab.” ’” 


“He invited the missionary to visit his people, 
who, to the number of sixty thousand, live in three 
oases in the neighbourhood of Mecca, but, like their| 
forefathers, dwell in tents, and neither sow seed nor| 
plant vineyards; and he begged him to bring more 
Bibles with him. He then mounted his horse, and 
vanished at full speed. It appears that they are cir- 
cumcised; profess pure Judaism; and possess the 
Pentateuch and the books of Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and the smaller prophets. They say, that 
they always abode in the desert where they now 
are, except when they repaired to Jerusalem, for the 
cause stated by Jeremiah ; they speak Arabic, but all 
know Hebrew. They attacked Mahomet in the 








fand invasions from abroad, have furnished a 


}more numerous than the population of the 


remembrance of 


naturally have been expected, provided the go- 
vernment was administered with firmness and} 
ability, and with a due regard to its present 
exigences and future prospects; but we are 
sorry to believe, that although Boyer has want- 
ed neither the talents nor inclination requisite 
to improve the condition of his people, yet, 
that, from a combination of causes to which 
we shall presently advert, the Haytiens have 
rather retrograded than advanced in the scale 
of civilization and happiness. 

By the aid of information derived from an 
intelligent friend who visited the island in the 
year 1824, we shall be enabled to give our 
readers an idea of the present condition and 
future prospects of Hayti. 

The constant apprehension of revolts at home 


pretext for maintaining a standing army far 


country or the state of the finances would at 
at all justify. From this source have flowed 
many evils. ‘The constant exhibition of war- 
like pomp and parade has cherished the 
the fierce struggles and 
sanguinary practices of the revolution—has 
checked the increase of the arts and habits 
of peace, and has rendered the government, 
though nominally free, a mere military des- 
potism, the laws being proclaimed with the roll 
of the drum, and enforced at the point of the 
bayonet. 

Instead of parcelling out the land into plan- 
tations of a moderate size, and selling them in 
fee simple to the actual cultivators, (thus cre- 
ating a middle class amongst the people,) the 
military chiefs have retained in their own hands 
the most valuable portions of soil. Boyer, for 


aameens Nee ee 
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There are many moral, well educated people, 
including several of the senators, who are 


deeply affected with the degraded condition of 


their brethren, and are extremely desirous to 
effect a reformation, but they find many ob- 
structions to their benevolent schemes. 

In addition to the former obstacles to im- 
provement, a new and formidable one has been 
thrown in their way, by the large debt con- 
tracted with France, in payment for the 
acknowledgement of Haytien independence 
granted by that power in 1825. 

After many fruitless negotiations upon the 
subject, and after steadily refusing for several 
years to acknowledge the supremacy of 
rance, Boyer was induced, by the presence 
of a large French fleet in the harbour of Port 
au Prince, and by an unwillingness to incur 
the hazard of rejecting what he probably con- 
sidered as final overtures, to accept an acknow- 
ledgement of Haytien independence by the 
French king, on sucli;terms as would seem to 
admit, that, in the failure of compliance with 
the stipulations of the treaty, the island was 
again to be considered as a colony of I’rance. 

In addition to a grant of exclusive commer- 
cial privilege, Boyer agreed to pay to the ci 
devant mother country for this unreal boon, 
thirty millions of dollars in five annual instal- 
ments, thus incurring a debt which it has since 
been found impossible to pay, and which has, 
we fear, impoverished the people, and diverted 
the entire revenues of the government from 
the legitimate purposes of domestic improve- 
ment. 

The Haytier’ people were indignant at this 
treaty; they conceived it to be a grievous bur- 
then upon their industry and resources without 
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any adequate equivalent; they alleged, that, 
being independent in fact, it was unnecessary to 
pay so largely for an empty name, and it is, we 
must confess, a very strange circumstance, 
with all the explanations which have been 
given, that Boyer and his chie fs should not have 
rejected the demands of the French as they 
hitherto had done, and have endeavoured to 
extend their commercial relations with Eng- 
land and with other powers who were anxious 
to augment their intercourse with them. By 
these means.a rational hope might have been 
entertained of increasing the industry and hap- 
piness of the people, and of procuring, in a 
few years, the acknowledgement of their inde- 
pe ndence by those nations with whom they had 
thus opene 4 commercial intercourse. The 
probability in this case would have been, that, 
for the sake of a participation in this trade, 
France would have relinquished her claims, 
and would voluntarily have acknowledged the 
independence of the island. 

The most probable conjecture that we have 
been able to form on the subject is, that Boyer 
was desirous of securing a recognition of H: Ly- 
tien independence by the former mother coun- 
try, for the purpose of taking away any fear of 
invasion from that quarter, and that he thus 
might be enabled to disband a large part of his 
military force. ‘The size of his army, and the 
turbulence, insincerity, and selfishness of the 
military officers, have continually interrupted 
the execution of all the president’s plans of 
reforination. 

In bringing our protracted sketch to a con- 
clusion, our readers (most of whom, we doubt 
not, are — interested in the welfare of the 
descendants of Africa) will naturally e xpect 
some opinion to be given as regards the future 
prospects of Hayti. ‘They will desire to know 
whether the fond hopes which have been in- 
dulged by philanthropists, of seeing on this 
island a free, a civilized, and a virtuous popu- 
lation, are to be entirely blasted—whether we 
are to confess, after a painful experiment, that} 
negroes have neither the talents, nor the virtues 
requisite for self government—whether, in she 
the garden spot of the West Indies, forme ty 
the sa of a rich and thriving population, 
to be converted into a barren wilderness, oy 
bited by hordes of fierce and cruel savages. 

These, we know, are the fears of some of 
the friends, and the expectations of most of the 
enemies of the blacks; but we must confess, 
that amid all the discourayements which belong 
to the subject, we are 
hopes, that brighter prospects, and better days, 

will yet dawn upon this afflicted island. 

The generation which has received its hal vits | 
and training first in a state of degrading slave- 
ry, and next in the awful sce 


and now is the time, of all others, the most 


fivourable for the education of a new and bet-| 


a race. Something has already been done, 
by Boyer, towards a system of public instruc- 
tion; and if he is sup ported | »y his associates 


in the government, we have no doubt that he 


will extend his school system throughout the) 
island ; and it is to this means, under the bless-| 


ing of Providence, that we confidently look for 
the moral regeneration of Hayti. A_ better 





not without sancuine| 


' 
nes of a protracted | 
series of revolutions, is rapidly passing away, | 


disposition of the landed property, an improved| lez on such a particular spot of ground; and 
agriculture, a more extended commerce, strict-| why another was killed with a back-sword, 
er morals, and a greater diffusion of religious| rather than with any other kind of weapon. 
knowledge and practice, will all, we have no| She has a crime for every misfortune that can 
doubt, follow as the necessary consequences of} befal any of her acquaintance; and when she 
the zealous prosecution of an efficient system| hears of a robbery that has been made, or a 
of public instruction. murder that has been committed, enlarges 

Under these views, we cannot but hope that| more on the guilt of the suffering person, than 
there are those now living, who shall behold| on that of the thief or assassin, In short, she 
the day when the barren wastes of Hayti shall| is so good a Christian, that whatever happens 
become fruitful fields; when peace, 
and happiness shall reig 


and order,| to herself, is a trial, and whatever happens to 
n throughout her bor-| her neighbours, is a judgment. 
ders, and when pagan superstition shall be lost The very description of this folly, in ordi- 
in the purifying practice, and French infidelity | nary life, is sufficient to expose it; but when 
forgotten, in the blessed precepts of the gospel] it appears in a pomp and dignity of style, it Is 
of Christ, our Redeemer. Ls very apt to amuse and terrify the mind of the 
—»— reader. Herodotus and Plutarch very often ap- 
THE ENGLISH CLASSIC, NO. 15. | ply their judgments as impertinently as the old 
Tue Srecrator, No. 493 | woman I have before mentioned, though their 
| manner of relating them makes their folly itself 
| appear venerable. Indeed, most historians, as 
well Christian as pagan, have fallen into this 
We cannot be guilty of a greater act of un-| idle superstition, and spoken of ill success, un- 
charitableness, than to Noted t the afflictions} foreseen disasters, and terrible events, as if they 
which befal our neighbours, as punishments\had been let into the seerets of Providence, 
and judgments. It aggravates the evil to him| and made acquainted with that private conduct 
who suffers, when he looks upon himself as the} by which the world is governed. One would 
mark of divine vengeance, and abates the com-| think that several of our own historians In parti- 
pi assion of those towards him, who regard him| cular had many revelations of this kind made to 
in so dreadful a light. This humour of turning | them. Our old English monks seldem let any 
every misfortune into a judgment, proceeds| of their kings depart in peace, who had endea- 
from wrong notions of religion, which, in its| voured to diminish the power or wealth of 
own nature, produces good-will towards men,| which the ecclesiastics were in those times 
and puts the mildest construction upon every} possessed. William the Conqueror’s race 
accident that befals them. In this case, there-| generally found their judgments in the New 
fore. itis not religion that sours a man’s tem-! Forest, where their fathers had pulled down 
per, but it is his temper that sours his religion ;| churches and monasteries. In short, read one 
people of gloomy, uncheerful imaginations, or, of the chronicles written by an author of this 
of envious, malignant tempers, whatever kind, frame of mind, and you would think you were 
of life they are engaged in, will discover their| reading an history of the kings of Israel or 
natural tincture of mind in all their thoughts. Judah, where the historians were actually in- 
words, and actions. As the finest wines have! spired, and where, by a particular scheme of 
often the taste of the soil, so even the most p rovidence, the kings were distinguished by 


religious thouchts often draw 





September 13th, 1712. 
BY ADDISON, 
Never presume to make a God appear, 


But for a business worthy of a God. Roscommon. 


something that judgme nts or blessings, according as they pro- 
is particular from the constitution of the mind| moted idolatry or the worslup of the true Ged. 
in which they arise. Wh I cannot but look upon this manner of judg- 
vith this nat sal depr: ivity of tem-} ing upon misfortunes, not only to be very un- 
| per, it is not m the sash even of r livion! charitable in 


a SS ar rar ae arnnnEEENnE anna aEEE Sn EEE EERE UEP eeeneem eens 


n folly or supe rsti-| 


regard to the person on whom 


‘ 1 . 1 . 
s| itself, to preserve the character of the person) they fall, but ve ry presumptuous in regard to 
; . : ' 5 } . 
| who i is possess d with it from appearing highly| him who is supposed to inflict them It is a 
71 
| absurd and ridiculous. 


strong argument for a state of retribution here- 
An old maiden gentlewoman, whom I shall/ after, that in this world virtuous 

—— under the of Nemisis, is the l very often unfortunate, and vicious 

greatest discoverer of judgments that | have 

| met with. She can tell 


persons are 
name persons 

t to the 
you what sin it was/nature of a Being who appears infimtely wise 
that set such a man’s house on fire, o1 
down his barns. 
nate young lady 


| prosperous ; which is wholly repugnan 
blew] and good in all his works, unless we may sup- 
‘Talk to her of an unfortu-| pose that such a promiscuous and undistin- 
y that lost her beauty by the} guishing distribution of good and evil, which 
small- Pox, she fetches a deep sigh, and tells} was necessary for carrying on the designs of 

ha ha hi: , . >The pa eeae 
lyou, that when she had a fine face, 


' she was! Providence in this life, will be rectified and 
always looking on it in her g 


lass. ‘Tell her of} made amends for in another. We are not, 
therefore, to expect that fire should fali from 
and she wishes it may|heaven in the ordinary course of Providence ; 


a piece of good fortune that has befallen one 


ntance, 


of her acquai 
h 


prosper with | 
| he r nieces very “barbarous y- Her usual re-| virtue in particular persons, 
| marks turn upon people who had great estates ,| will make bare its holy arm in the defence of 
‘but never er the one, or punishment of the other. It is 
sufficient that there is a day set apart for the 
hearing and requiting of both according to 


but her mother used one of| nor when we see triumphant guilt or depressed 
that Omnipotence 


joyed them, by reason of some 
flaw in their own, or their father’s behaviour. | 
She can give you = reason why such an one} 
| died childless ; why such an one was cut off in| their respective merits. 

the flower of his eiiiis why such an one wi as| The folly of ascribing te mporal judgments 
r| unhappy in her marriage; why one broke his|to any particular crimes, may appear from 
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7 a es 
ae . l 
several considerations, I shall only mention| doubt, were blended in the character of each.| and treaties ought to be fixed on a reciprocal 


two: first, That generally speaking, there is| That of Louis, in particular, according to Wal- 
no calamity or affliction, which is supposed to| ter Scott, was not without a considerable ad 
have happened as a judgment to a vicious man,| mixture of 
which does not sometimes happen to men of] that admirable writer, “* which we have been 
approved religion and virtue. When Diago-| able to collect, Louis was an amiable, well-in- 
ras, the atheist, was on board one of the Athe-| tentioned, and upright man, of a romantic dis- 
nian ships, there arose a very violent te mpest ; position, and a melancholic complexion, which 
upon which the mariners told him, that it was| 
a just judgment upon them for having taken 
sO impious a man on board. Diagoras begged| 
them to look upon the rest of the ships that| who is disposed to do that which is right, ac- 
were in the same distress, and asked them!cording to principle, rather than that which 
whether or no Diagoras was on board every} circumstances render expedient.”’ In his Life 
vessel in the fleet. We are all involved in the| of Ni pole on, Scott las employed several 
same calamities, and subject to the same acci-| pages of the work on the conduct of Louis 
dents ; and when we see any one of the species! while king of Holland. Louis, in his turn, has 
under any particular oppression, we should| recently published a pamphlet, entitled ‘+ Ré- 
look upon it as arising from the common Jot of sponse 4 Sir Walter Scott,” 
human nature, rather than from the guilt of the 
person who suffers. lers Sir Walter Scott to be chargeable. Our| 
Another consideration that may check our| inducement in bringing the ex-king into view| 
presumption in putting such a construction|at the present time, is, the introduction of 
upon a misfortune, is this, that it is impossible | short extract from the pamphlet to which we 
for us to know what are calamities, and what| have alluded. It appeared to us worthy of | 
are blessings. How many accidents have pass-| being held up to consideration, as containing | 
ed for misfortunes, which have turned to the! emphatic testimony on the subject of war and| 
welfare and prosperity of the persons to whose 
lot they have fallen ? 
ments have, in 
man from ruin? 


good. ‘ By every account,” says 


he had increased by studying the sentimental 
philosophy of Rousseau. But he was, in his| 
brother's language, an ideologist; that is, one 





designed, in part, | 
to correct some errors with which he consid-!| 


capital punishments—declarations the more| ; 
How many disappoint-, to be regarded, as coming from one who had} 
their consequences, 1 borne a conspicuous part, and been deeply 
If we could look into es initiated in the secrets of events, marked with| 
effects of every thing, we miglit be allowed to, ‘the most appalling features of the hornible| 
pronounce boldly upon blessings eand judg-| ‘trade of war and bloodshed exhibited on the 
ments; but for a man to give his opinion of| page of history. 
what he sees but in part, and in its beginnings, In reciting a number of particulars wherein 
is an unjustifiable piece of rashness and folly.|he differed in his views from those of Napo- 
The story of Biton and Clitobus, which was in| leon, Louis thus proceeds:—- 
great reputation among the heathens, (for “1 wished, asa great state ought neces- 
see it quoted by all the ancient authors, both) ante to exercise a great influence on others, | 
Greek and Latin, who have written upon the| that this influence should be the result of 
immortality of the soul,) may teach us a cau-| frie ndship, of good treatment, of reciproc al| 
tion in this matter. T hose two brothers being | inclinations, and of the protection of the great-| 
the sons of a lady who was priestess to Juno, | er to the smaller, so that the influence of the| 
drew their mother’s chariot to the temple at) latter should agree with its inclination. 
the time of a great solemnity, the persons be-| ‘“* | was wrong on the subject of war and 
ing absent who by their office were to have|the conscription, as | have avowed on these 
drawn her chariot on that occasion. 


saved ¢ 


we 


The mo-| points, ever since infancy, exaggerated ideas, 

ther was so transported with this instance of| which, unhi ippily, experience, far from destroy-| * 
filial duty, that she petitioned the goddess to be-| | ing, 
stow upon them the greatest gift that - be| ‘Ihave been as enthusiastic and joyful as] 
given to men; upon which they were any other after a vic tory, but I avow that, even| 
into a deep slee p, and the next morning found| then, the sight of a field of battle not only ap-| 
dead in the temple. This was such an eve nt| pe ared horrible to me, but even wounded me| 
as would have been construed into a judgment, | to the heart; but now that lam advanced in| 
had it happened to the two brothers afier an} life, | think, as I did at fifteen, how 
act of disobedience, and would doubtless have} who call themselves reasonable, can employ} 
been represented as such by any ancient histo-|this short existence, not to love and assist) 
rian who had given us an account of it. O.|each other to pass through life with the gre at-| 
est sense of happiness, but, on the contrary, 


—p——— 
ito destroy each other, as if time did not per- 
sOUIS BONAPARTE. | form that care with sufficient rapidity. 


We have never chimed in with the plaudits} “ What I thought at fifteen I think now—!| 


so lavishly bestowed by many on the Bona-| that war and the punishment of death, which! 
parte family, but we would not be imp ylicated | 


| society attributes to itself, are not only organ- 
in a blind and indiscriminate reprobation of all) ized barbarisms, but an heritage of the 
the branches of it. Unque stionably, in their] state, disguised and augmented by ingenious 
capacity of under agents, subservient to the} jqstitutions and a false e loquence. 
mad projects, to the criminal and destructive} «| maintained the just ideas of the Holland- 
career of Napoleon, they became answerable 


ers on commerce and the rights of nations, 
for the crimes and the mischiefs perpetrated, jand [ wished for the liberty of the former, and 


but in different degrees ; and a greater or | fac ilitated it by all the just means in my power; 
less proportion of commendable traits, no} [ thought with regard to the second, that amity | 


had tended to confirm. 








| 


beings 


Savage 





| charcoal, it would be 


| utility, without considering the difference of 
-| the strength and power of the contracting par- 


ties.”” 





From the Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine. 
THE ILLUMINATED CITY. 


BY FELICIA HEMANS. 
Tue hills all glow’d with the festive light, 
And the royal city rejoic’d by night: 
There were lamps hung forth upon tower and tree ; 
Banners were lifted, and streaming free; 
Every tall pillar was wreath’d with fire ; 
Like a shooting meteor was every spire ; 
And the outline of many a dome on high 
Was trac’d as in stars, on the clear dark sky. 


I pass’d through the streets; there were throngs on 
throngs,— 

Like sounds of the deep were their mingled songs ; 

| There was music forth from each palace’ borne,— 

A peal of the cymbal, the harp, and horn ; 

The forests heard it, the mountains rang, 

The hamlets woke to its haughty clang ; 

| Rich and victorious was eve ry tone, 

Telling the land of her foes oe’rthrown. 


Didst thou meet not a murmur for all the slain 
Thousands lie dead on their battle plain ! 
Gallant and true were the hearts that fell,— 
Grief in the homes they have left must dwell ; 
Grief o’er the aspect of childhood spre vad, 
And bowing the beauty of woman’s head : 
Didst thou hear, midst the songs, not one tender 
moan, 


For the many brave to their slumbers gone ? 


I saw not the face of a weeper there, — 
| Too strong, perchance, was the bright lamp’s glare ! 
1 heard not a wail ’midst the joyous crowd,— 
The music of victory was all too loud ! 
Mighty it rolled on ‘the winds afar, 

Shaking the streets like a conqueror’s car; 
| Through torches and its floods 

by,— 

How could I listen for moan or sigh? 


streamers swept 


Turn then away, from life’s pageants turn, 

If its deep story thy heart would learn! 

| Ever too bright is that outward show, 

| Dazzling the. eyes till they see not wo. 

But L:ft the proud mantle which hides from thy view 
The things thou shouldst gaze on, the sad and true ; 
Nor fear to survey what its folds conceal,— 

So must thy spirit be taught to feel ! 


—>-——_ 


Improvement of the light from oil.—An Eng- 
lish paper says that if persons who are in the 
| habit of burning oil in their families would take 
the trouble to filter it, previous to use, through 
found to burn equal in 
brightness to our best gas. ‘The French, it is 


‘said, do this uniformly, and hence arises the 


|admitted superiority, in splendour and brillian- 
cy, of the lamps by which their 
| public rooms are lighted. 


saloons and 


Rapidity of Speech.—A_ short-hand-writer 
of the House of Commons, on inquiry, inform- 
ed me, that a rapid orator may pronounce from 
7,000 to 7.500 words inan hour. The medi- 
um number is about 7,200, which will give 
120 words in a minute, and two in a second 
This, of course, relates to the English lan- | 
guage, and will differ in other tongues accord- 
ing to the facility with which they may be pro- 
nounced. 


Lord Sheffield. 


ae 


die a 
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FOR THE FRIEND, 
HICKSITES IN THE WEST. 


| Friends adjourned to Nathan Trueblood’s mill 
|house, about one and a half miiles from the | 


It appears, from the subjoined extract, that| meeting-house, where we had a very favoured | j { 
the followers of Elias Hicks in Indiana are} meeting, and Friends were very ne arly united | ly meeting, and that “but a small fractional 


pursuing the same unchristian and lawless/ *® each other in this time of sore trial. 


prac tices in ge tting possession of the meeting- 


houses of F riends, as have marked their con-! 


duct in this section of the country. 


There) 


could scarcely be a more absolute contrast be-| 


tween any two things than exists between the 
high professions of brothe rly love, of liberality, | 
and tolerance, which the Hicksites have so! 
long and so pompously made, and the dis- 
graceful practices they have pursued, in order| 
to wrest from the Society the property which} 
it has long held in undisturbed and peaceful 
possession. Yet, while perpetrating these} 
acts, and oppressing Friends with heavy suf- 
ferings and trials by their unrighteous conduct, 
they pretend that the y are the persecuted and | 
afflicte -d; that all the property, and every thing 
else connected with the Society, is theirs; and| 
that it is of their mere c lemency that Friends 


are permitted to enjoy the few remnants of pro-| 


perty which remain in their possession. Such 
false and hollow professions may deceive for a 
time, but the period must ere long arrive when 
they will receive the measure of reprehension 
and contempt which they justly merit. 

Extract from a-etter, dated * Salem, Indi- 
ana, 2d mo. 7th, 1829. 

“Since Elias Hicks, Amos Peisley, and| 
Elisha Dawson were in the western country, | 
their followers have become much more tur- 
bulent. 
(Waynesville,) they prete nded to hold a quar- 
te arly meeting at our meeting-house, though 
they had 1 
stitute it but their self-styled one at 
Elisha Dawson attended this pre- 
tended quarterly meeting with them, and they 


River. 


then took possession of our meeting-house; | Frie »nds,”’ 


mand ¢ 


for worhip has been held ever since, and the| 
preparative meeting is held at a 
house. 
they held theirs one week sooner, under a 
pretence of giving Friends the liberty of the 
house; but, in the time of their quarter, they| 
fixed a lock on the door, and a few days be- 


lriend’s} 


fore our meeting, they placed a guard in and! 


out of doors. At one time, when Friends 
went to the house, they found six persons in 
the yard and three in the house : 


no other monthly meeting to con-| 


Blue} 


Our quarterly meeting coming on,| 


There 
are several monthly meetings belonging to our 
quarter, all nearly clear of Hicksism—the 
Hicksites have been mostly disowned, or are 


under dealing—they do not hold any meetings | 


as yet, except within the verge of Blue River 
monthly meeting.” 


“ We understand from good authority, that | 


| they kept up the guard day and night at our 


| 


| 








but on 7th} six individuals, on behalf, as they say, of 
day, the morning of the quarterly meeting, committee ; 


when Friends went to the mee ting-house, the! signed by the clerk 


meeting-house for about five days, in which 
unchristian conduct, one of their overseers and | 
the clerks of their monthly and quarterly meet- | 
ings were engaged; and one of their ministers 
‘has since ac knowledged that he was consent- 
ing to the house being locked and guarded— | 
thus we see the fruits of that love of which we 
have heard so much from them. | When| 
Iriends went to demand admittance to pss 


ithe select quarterly meeting, they said, if we 


would engage to compromise with aa m, we 
might go into the house: or. if we were not} 
ready to do that, we might give them a bond} 
for five hundred dollars, binding ourselves to 
deliver the house to them as good as we found | 
it, after our quarterly meeting was over.”’ 
The foregoing statements exhibit an in- 
stance of as flagrant injustice on the part of 
the Hicksites, as any thing we have yet wit- 
nessed. ‘Their pretended claim to the proper- 


| ty of Friends is destitute of any colour of plau- 


After their yearly meeting at Miami, | sibility in 


{portion of the Society they are a very small 


Indiana yearly meeting. in that 


minority ; so that their doctrine of majority | 
giving the right to property is directly against | 
them; and upon their own publicly profe ssed 
principles, they ought either “ quietly to sub- | 
mit to the general sense of the great body of| 
or entirely withdraw 
They have, moreover, violated the 
its regular organization, and set up a yearly 
meeting of their own, held at a different time 
and place from the yearly meeting of Frrenps 
of Indiana. This irregular yearly meeting, 
it appears, was set up by certain individuals | 
who had constituted themselves into a pretend- 
ed quarterly meeting, and assumed the name 
of Miami quarterly meeting of Friends. The | 
address by which it was convoked, is dated 
eighth month, 20th, 1828, and emanates from 
\ 4 some 
but there is no official record. 
of any meeting, through- 


themselves | 
and Frie re after making an tinsuccessful de-| from the mee tings and meeting-houses of 


| 
* their own property, had to remove | Society. 


our meeting to a school-house, where meeting | | disci Ip line of the yearly meeting, disregarded | with the Society o 


the 


| In the quarterly meeting, where the Hicks- 
ites have thus viole ntly wrested their meeting- 
house from Friends, they have only one month- 


| part”’ of a meeting, while Friends have no less 
jthan seren. ‘They hold no meetings of any 
sort, except within the limits of that one month- 
lly meeting; and yet, with all these cireum- 
stances against them, they have so little regard 
to equity or consistency, as to effect an entry 
into the meeting-house of Friends, and then 
forcibly keep possession by a guard and locks. 
It seems.as if some faint traces of shame were 
discoverable in the guard, when, conscious of 
the disgraceful and unjust act in which they 
|had engaged, they hung blinds to the windows 
ito hide themse ‘Ives from the observation of 
| those without. Perhaps some of them-recol- 

\lected the following “ — and loving pass- 
lage, ** contained in epistle which they 1s- 


sued from their ye ar meeting last 9th month, 
VIZ. 


«“ We desire, that, on all oecasions, we may 
be actuated by a spirit of tenderness and love, 
itowards those who have gone from us, and 
\that our conduct may give eridence that we are 
|governed by those truly Christian principles, 
‘under the influence of which, we cannot ren- 
| der railing for railing, but contrartwise, bless- 

jing,’ &c. 

After the striking practical comment upon 
|these professions which we have just detailed 
lin the extracts from the letter, it 1s unneces- 
sary for us to say any thing to enforce what 

lmust be obvious to every reader. ‘* By their 
ruits shall ye know them—a corrupt tree can- 





|not bring forth good fruit.’ G. R. 
| — 
From E. Bates’s Miscellaneous Repository. 


SEPARATION IN THE WEST. 
(Continued from page 37.) 


In bringing up the account of the transae- 
tions which have ie place in connection 


Friends, it seems proper 
ito notice those ‘are which have taken place 
\within the limits of Ohio yearly meeting. What- 


jever ‘beyond those limits) Is Important, as a 


| part of the present history of the Society, will 
be noticed in as rapid succession, as circum- 
istances will admit. 

With this arrangement in view, it will be ne- 
cessary to go back to the time of our last year- 
ly meeting, and notice some palpable mis- 


statements of facts, which have been made by 


the Hicksites. For though “The Friend’’ 
has ably met the distorted and perverted repre- 


sentations which have 


been made by some 


guards were all inside, with the doors fastened,| out the whole document, nor any thing thi it| whose sole object seemed to be to impose ‘on 
and the blinds hung over the windows to pre-| characterizes it as the act of any meeting of a|the public, yet there are some particulars, more 


vent Friends from seeing who they were. 


The} religious society. 


We are informed that their 


door which had the lock on it, had also a| pseudo yearly meeting, thus irregularly con- 
strong hasp put on by them, to make it more} vened by half a dozen persons, consisted ¢ 


secure. Friends, 


however, identified several! about as many 


hundreds of individuals as} 


rat “di ite ly prope r for me to notice e. 
The first to which I shall advert, is what M. 
\T. C. Gould has given in his Quaker, as the 
ah ‘speech of Elisha Bates. In that report, the 


| 
} 
| 
{ 
| 
} 
|. 
¢| 


of the guard, and one Friend, on behalf of the! Friends’ yearly meeting did of thousands—in|stenographer has not preserved my language 


quarterly meeting, called one of them by} 
name. and demanded admittance, but received 
no answer. Our meeting was then held in 
the yard, F riends standing on the cold ground, 


where the Master's presence was evidently 





| 


other words, was about one-tenth the size of 
Friends’ meeting. Indeed, so small was the! 
number who thus se parate xd from the body, | 
that the yearly meeting of Friends was not} 
sensibly diminished by their secession; and by 


in a number of instances. In some. the force 


lof the expressions 1s diminished, in others the 
imeaning ischanged. It is not my intention, at 
ithe present time, to go into a critical review 
lof the article, as | readily admit that I did 


felt, to the encouraging of many minds; and many competent judges it was esteemed the bring into view the subjects which he has re- 


after the meeting was opened and organized, largest yearly meeting ever held in that state. ported. 


And the readers of the Quaker are 
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welcome to the best 


heartily 
make of the consideration of those subjects. 


ing—in both of which he had taken all the 
wanted, and in the last actually re- 
* Christendom, so far to re-| treated. In both of the meetings alluded to, 
rights and privile ges of the differe nt| he was comple tk ly convicted of holding the 
religious societies into which it is divided, as| doctrines charged upon him; and it was 
not to obtrude on the meetings of each other. } equi illy proved, that they were totally at va- 
They may remember, that they themselves|riance with those of our early Friends, as held 
have declared, in their official documents, the| forth by Robert Barclay and William Penn. 
propriety and necessity of withdrawing from] He did, in the first instance, attempt a palpa- 
us, and setting up meetings of their own—and| ble prevarication, in regard to his doctrines, 
that they never can reconcile these declarations| by saying that the quotations attributed to him 
with their coming into our meetings, and by| in the Indiana t stimony, were taken from 
an incongruous mixture of preaching and law-| vague reports—that he had never been in 
less violence, trampling both our privileges and] Indiana, and what did they know of his doc- 
persons under their feet. The standing, too,|trines but from vague report? But when it 
of Elias Hicks, as regards the Society of| was shown that the 
Friends—the testimonies which have 
sued against him and his peculiar doctrines, 
may also claim a portion of their serious con- 


They may reflect, if they 
general consent of 
gard the 


please, on the] time he 


quotations alluded to were 
taken from his letters, which had been circu- 
lated by his friends, and which he had never 
disavowed, and from sermons which, in a letter 
sideration. to the stenographer, le had acknowledged to 

It is true that, while | was speaking, the | be very correct, he shifted his ground—ac- 
meeting became greatly unsettle d and dis turb-| 
ed, and the followers of Elias Hicks should,|as it was possible for them to be taken, and 
in justice, take the whole credit of this to}Cclaimed a large majority of the Society as 
themselves. There were much moving andj being in his favour. 
shuffling among them. Lis warm admirers| he did not deny the 
did what they could do to “ embarrass” 
staring me in the 
and distorting their 


been 1s- 


knowledged that the sermons were as correct 


At the second meeting, 
doctrines charged upon 
me, by| lum, nor pretend that they were in accord- 
shaking their heads,| ance with the doctrines of our early Friends ; 
countenances, by broad| but claimed a majority in his favour, and in- 
grins and furious frowns in rapid succession. 


face, 





sisted that the majority must govern. 
I was thankful, however, to feel my mind rais-| these circumstances, what, | would ask, 
ed above both him and them. ea there to dread from his rejoinder ? 

It is also true that the meeting broke while But, though the meeting on first day was 
he was on his feet. What he intended to say,| broken at a time that saved him the exposure 
it is difficult for us to know; but he did say,| of walking off a second time, and gave his fol- 
that that was not a place 
he publicly declared his assent to the breaking would have 
of the meeting before 1 had any agency in| reply is not left to the 
breaking it. his admirers—we have it in full. 

But surely the followers of FE. Hicks must On fifth day, after they had by violence dri-| 
be very short-sighted, to complain of Friends] ven Friends from the 
for breaking the meeting on that day when they they were vastly in the 
did. He had already occupied a large pro- 
portion of the time, without having any right they held a public meeting, 
to let his voice be heard there at all. 
knowledged connection with another society ; 
and Friends, from one end of the continent to| 
the other, had a clared their disunity with his} sistance of his 
doctrines ; and i 


fertile imaginations of| 


term minority as one 
present. 


was an act of high- hande | reply to what was charged upon him on first 
imposition for him to interfere in our religious| day ; and as he had the 
meetings. Sut this is not all; but a few days reflection, and all the 
before this, he had intruded into two of our| friends, 
regular meetings—not meetings 
appointment, but the meetings in course ; and | if he had had all the 
in the last of which, after making personal] further difficulty. 
charges on an individual then present, 
the meeting, so far as was in his power, and} not his doctrines. Ue proved, in his own way, 
walked off, while the individual with whom he| that he was in high esteem with the /licksites, 
had come in direct conflict was on his feet,| but in disunity with Friends. But he knew 
and entreating the people to have a few mo-|that he could not deny holding the doctrines 
ments’ patience. Surely his followers must| charged upon him, nor pretend that these were 
have faces incapable of blushing, to complain} in accordance w ith the doctrines of our early 
afier this of the breaking of the subjecting himself to the 
first dav. charge of falsification. This, 

But it is intimated, that if the meeting had|a species of drudgery, 
not broken when it did, a terrible rejoinder|and which has nut been neglected. 
would have followed. But the meeting was] Elias Hicks could not dare 
broken by Thomas Shillitoe, who had taken|charges of false 
no part in the public testimonies which had| exhibited against him, before hundreds, and 
been delivered, and who on that ground had|indeed before thousands, M. T. 
nothing to fear. 


days’ counsel o 


With all these advantages, 


broke| he undertook to vindicate his certificate—but 
} 





ineeting on| Friends, without 
therefore, was 
which he left to others, 


to do, when the 


He ac-| gave them no interruption, not even by being | 


What | 


use they can | pub lic meetings, just before the yearly mee t-| 


for discussion ; and| lowers an opportunity of exulting in what he|informants are to blame 


meeting house, though |tice to be observed in future. 
minority, (lL use the|my own knowledge ; for 
very familiar to them,)|the house at the time, 


in which Friends | immediate direction. 


| 


. 7 : 
In that meeting, Elias Hicks, with the as-|out:’ ‘Wm. B. Irish. co out; 
friends, undertook a formal} B. Irish replied, 


all the smoothness and confidence necessary 
to please his employe rs. ; 

The close of the meeting has been grossly 
misrepresented by Gould, in his “ Advocate 
{not} for Truth.” In immediate connection 
with his representation, that “ the eyes of al- 
most the entire audience were turned to the 
galleries, and apparently waited with much 
anxiety to know whether Elias would be per- 
mitted to proceed,” he adds: “ Elisha Bates, 
in a loud and authoritative manner, requested 
the people to withdraw immediately, so that 
the care-takers might close the house,” &c. 
—Advocate, p. 252. 

The true state of the case is, that I kept 
my seat,’ and did not even shake hands with 
any one, or in any way promote the closing 
of the meeting, till Elias Hicks publicly de- 
clared his assent to the breaking up of the 
meeting. It is true that, after this period, ob- 
serving that the crowd appeared to be thrown 
into some confusion, (probably expecting a 
public debate, or some other events which 
might gratify curlosity,) and were not leaving 
the house, | did request them to withdraw. 
This it was my duty to do, as I was the keeper 
of the house, which charge had been placed 
in my hands almost two years before. As to 
the loudness and authority with which | spoke, 
it may be simply remarked, that such was the 


Under | noise in the house at that time, that it required 
was|an elevation of voice to be heard. He pro- 


ceeds to say: “It is understood, however, 
that it has never been the practice to close the 
house between morning and afternoon meet- 
ing,’ &c. Whether his understanding or his 


is immaterial. In 


done ; it has so happened that his | point of fact, his statement is untrue. The 


house was closed between the meetings on 
first day, at the time of the yearly meeting in 

827, and it was then understood as a prac- 
I state this on 
having the care of 
it was closed under my 


He goes on: “Tlisha Bates exclaimed, ‘ A- 


mos Peasley, go out;’ ‘Elisha Dawson, go 
to which Wm. 


‘Elisha Bates, go out.’ Du- 


lrihe this time, Elias had stood upon his feet, as 


| 


\E. H. 





opportunity of four |if wishing to address the meeting, but, disco- 
f his|vering the state of confusion which prevailed, 
it was not to be supposed that it fell) shook hands with those near him, and walked 
f his own! short of what it would have been on first day, | quietly out of the house, and the gre at body 
time, and met with no| 


of the meeting followed his example.”’—ib. 
In this extract there are several mis-state- 
ments, both in the order of events, and in the 
facts themselves. ‘The conversation which took 
place between me, and Amos Peasley, and 
others, was not while Elias was on his feet, as 
if wishing to address the meeting. He had left 
the place he had occupied, and my nnpression 
is that he was not in the house. ‘The door near 
where he had been was opened, and a number, 
both Friends and Hicksites. had gone out at it 
and, as I passed to that door myself, | met A. 
P., E. D. and others, coming from the oppo- 


isite direction, and passing by the place where 
doctrine were three times} 


had been. On meeting them, I was 
drawn into a conversation with them, for a few 


C. Gould,| minutes, and observing a disposition on their 
E. H. had been met in two} his stenographer and advocate, has done, with | part, to enter into discussion, I requested them 
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to go out, that the company might not be de-| 
tained in the house. My language, as nearly 
as I can recollect, was, after stating that we 
wished to close the house: “Amos Peasley, 
please to walk out. Elisha Dawson, please to| 
walk out,’ &c. 

The Advocate proceeds: “ About the time 
he [| E. Hicks] was passing out the door, Ehi- 
sha Bates, having held some consultation with 
those near him, who had filled the high seats, 
gave notice that it was expected all would re- 
tire except Friends, (meaning the orthodox 
only,) and the care-takers. But this bare-faced 
artifice. did not, however, succeed to the full 
extent contemplated,” &c. 

The bare-faced artifice, is, here, exclusively 
his own. ‘The statement 1s palpably untrue. 
I requested Friends, as well as others, to leave 
the house. ‘This the Hicksites refused to do. 
Not only did a number of young men of their 
party, as Gould plainly ac knowledges, stay in 
the house, to secure high seats for their favour- 
ites, but, as if these young men could not be} 
trusted alone, in this important business, a 
number of the Hicksite females determined to| 
bear them company in this disorderly conduct: | 
though they were expostulated with in the most| 
respectful manner. And when some of the | 
younger class discovered a degree of agitation | 
on the occasion, they were rallied by one of 
the veteran matrons, who reproached them} 
with cowardice, and told them they were not 
good soldiers. 

As the Hicksites seemed thus determined to| 


| 
take possession of the house, 


James Heald, | 


who had been put in charge of the property,| number of conferences to conclude what was|ing of pamphlets, &c. 


by the trustees, thought it proper to remain 
in the house—not to use foree—but to remain 
in the possession of the property, unless the | 
Hicksites used force to dispossess him. 

And here, I will notice a charge, which has} 
been industriously circulated against. Friends| 
—that they inte inded to ke ep the house for the 
Orthodox alone. ‘This charge, totally desti- 
tute of foundation, has been raised and circu- 
lated with a knowledge of its being such. It 
never was intended by Friends to exclude the 
Hicksites, generally, from the mee ting for bu- 


justice. 


of the affidavit. 


could not procure the attendance of material 
and important witnesses, without whose testi- 


application was not for delay, but to obtain! 


But, though Gould and Jackson could 
not have known, when they wrote their respec- 


tive articles, that only three or four of these 


witnesses were examined on the trial, though 


others were in the court at the time; yet it 


would seem that they did not believe one word 
They seemed to have no idea | 

. — j 
that the defendants had used due diligence, and 


mony they could not safely go on to tri il—and | 
that the ‘applic ation was not for delay, &e. | 
Gould says:—“this delay was probably sug- 
vested by the defendants, in order that the y 
might return to the discharge of the remaining 
duties of the meeting,’ &c.—p. 260. ; 


H. Jackson says:—*‘ from a desire to attend 


to the remaining service of the yearly meeting, 


they got the matter postponed till the 15th of 
10th month.’—Jb. 275. They unde rstood 
each other, and we too may understand them 

Another circumstance to which I will advert 

, the absence of Elias Hicks from the yearly 
meeting, on the day when his followers com- 
mitted the riot. Halliday Jackson says he was 
“ engaged in writing to his friends at home, and 
especially, in replying to some novel commu- | 
nications, he had lately received from Long 
Island:’’ and Gould gives this reply alluded tol at 
by Jackson. 

But that Elias Hicks, after travelling four hun- 
| dre d miles to attend this yearly meeting—know- |. 
ing that his party were so anxious in regard wo 
the first sitting of that meeting, as to hold a 


best to be done—one of which he had attended | 
| himself—-and especially, if what they say is 
true, that it was concluded not to conclude up- 
jon any thing—but to wait for direction what 
to do at the time—that in this state of anxiety, 

and difficulty, and perplexity, in which his fol- 

lowers were involved, he should stay at his 
lodgings to write letters—when there was no 
mail to leave Mountpleasant for four days—is 
what few, I should expect, would seriously be- 
lieve. ‘The mind is naturally led to ascribe 
i'this conduct to a ve ry different motive. He 


siness—but only such as had no right, by the | must have known what was intende od, and wish- 


discipline, to attend—such as persons under) 
dealing or disowned. 

It is not necessary for me, at the prese nt] 
time, to trace through the tissue of misre pre- 
sentations, which this Advocate for E. 
and his followers, and his coadjutor, H. Jack- 
son, have woven as a cover for the disgraceful 
and lawless conduct of which they were guilty 
on that occasion. I will, however, notice a few 
more facts, and leave the subject for the pre- 
sent. 

Both Gould and IE. Jackson notice the post- 
ponement of the trial of D. Hilles, and I. James, 
from the 11th of the 9th month, to the 15th of 
the 10th. It will be recollected, that in mov- 
ing for this postponement, Hilles and James 
stated i in their affidavit, to which they subscrib- 
ed before the judge, that thirteen individuals, 
whom they named, were material and impor- | 
tant witnesses for them, without whose testi-| 
mony they could not safely go on to trial; that 
they had used due diligence, but could not pro- 


cure their attendance; and, finally, that this 


Hicks! 


ed to avoid the disgrace of that day’s proceed- 


| ings. But this odium he cannot escape; be- 
cause, after the meeting had been manufactur- 
jed as it was—he came into it and owned it— 
and his own doctrine of slave labour, will make 
| him accountable for all the outrage that was 
|committed on that occasion. 
| Gould gives E. Hicks’ letter to Gideon Sea- 
man, which Jackson says was in reply to some 
} novel communications, by which it would seem 
|that E. H. replied to more than one commu- 
nication. As it is a fact, that he did receive 
|more than one—and as Gould has given but 
| one—I think it will be but placing the subject 
in a fair point of view, for me to publish what 
E. H. has suppressed. This was a letter from 
Gideon Seaman, his old friend, and former 
companion, who addressed a letter to him, 
accompanying the document of his monthly 
meeting.* —1 shall, therefore, insert the docu- 





i 





* This letter of Gideon Seaman has already been 


inserted in “ The Friend,” at page 127, 


ment from the monthly meeting, and the letter 
from G, Seaman—both of which I presented 
to Elias Hicks—as well as E. H.’s reply. By 
which, it will appear, that though he professes 
to have staid from the Y. M. on second-day, to 
write to G. S. he does not think proper to 
deny one very serious charge-—a charge that 
In the letter 
. H. of his having 


amounts to absolute atheism! 
referred to, G. S. reminds I 


ldeclared that the mass of evil that exists, makes 


| the devil, and the whole mass oe that ex- 
ists, makes God! While E. H. is publishing 
‘to the world, the letter he wrote to G. S., at 
the very time that his followers were convert- 
je the ye arly meeting into one of the most 
lawful scenes of riot, and confusion, and vio- 
lence, he pockets this charge, with several 
others ot a very serious nature—as not being 
prepared, even to apply to ther m his familiar 
phr ise—** It is a great false hood.’ 


acai 
FOR THE FRIEND. 

On a recent examination of a volume en- 
titled ** Extracts from the Minutes and Ad- 
vices of the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in 
London, from its first institution,” and pub- 
lished by direction of that yearly meeting, I 
was struck with the evidences of religious care 
and prudent foresight exercised by that body 

\ saline periods, to guard against innova- 
tions in faith and doctrine. I have transcrib- 
ed several paragrap vhs, the revival of which, 

being clear and full on those points, I 
thought would be useful at the present time. 
We have heard much outery against the spread- 
in reference chiefly to 
the exertions which have been made in the re- 
publication and distribution of selections from 
the writings of our ancient Friends, calculated 
to exhibit correctly their doctrinal views. 
This has been held up as not only highly re- 
prehensible, but as if it were something new 
and unexampled in the Society; whereas, it 
appears, that so early as 1697, our honourable 
predecessors believed it required of them, not 
only **to be diligent” in doing very much the 
same thing, but were concerned that it “ be 
done in due time, and not delayed till the ser- 
vice is partly over.” 





“If there be any such gross errors, false 
doctrines, or mistakes, held by any professing 
truth, as are either against the validity of 
Christ’s sufferings, blood, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, or glory in the heavens, according as they 
lore set forth in the se —e or any way 
tending to the denial of the heavenly man 
Christ ; such persons ought to be diligently 
instructed and admonished by faithful Friends, 
and not to be exposed by any to public re- 
\proach ; and where the error proceeds from 
ignorance and darkness of their understanding, 
they ought the more meekly and gently to be 
informed : but if any shall wilfully persist in 
error in point of faith, after being duly inform- 
ed, then such to be further dealt with accord- 
ing to gospel order ; that the truth, church, or 
body of Christ, may not suffer by any particu- 
lar pretended member that is so corrupt.” 
1694. 

Friends are desired to be diligent in spread- 
ing Friends’ books, which are answers to ad- 
versaries, and to get them exposed to sale, 
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ED 


where the adversaries’ books are sold ; 

this to be done in due time, and not delayed 

till the service may be partly over.” 1697. 
“This meeting, considering that some in the 


present age do endeavour, as well by certain 


books, as a licentious conversation, 
and decry the true faith 
viour Jesus Christ : even that precious faith 
once delivered to the saints, which by the 
mercy of God is also bestowed upon us ; doth 
therefore earnestly advise and exhort all pa- 
rents, masters and mistresses of families, and 
guardians of minors, that they prevent, 
much as in them lies, their children, servants 
and youth, under their respective care and tul- 
tion, from having or reading books or papers 


to lessen 
in our Lord and Sa- 


as 


that have any tendency to prejudice the pro-| 


fession of the Christian religion, to create in 
them the least doubt or question concerning 
the truth of the holy Scriptures, or those ne- 
cessary and saving truths declared in them ; 
lest their infant and feeble minds should be 


poisoned thereby, and a foundation laid for the, 


-092 


greatest evils.” 723. 

** Advised that ministers, in all their preach- 
ings, writing and conversing about the things 
of God, do keep to the form of sound words 
or scripture terms ; and that none pretend to 
be wise above what is written, and in such 
pretended wisdom go about to explain the 
things of God, in the words which man’s wis- 
dom teaches.”’ 1728. 

“0: 


’ . - r ; 
From the Christian Advocate and Journal and Zion’s | 


Herald. 
A CHRISTIAN’S GRIEF. 

To see his harp—once tuneful harp— 

On wee ping willows hung ; 
Its tones of joy for sorrow changed, 

And all its chords unstrung ; 
And then to hear the scoffer say, 

“ Now, where’s the mighty Chief, 
Strong to deliver and redeem ?” 

This is a Christian's grief. 


To see the thoughtless sinner stand 
On ruin’s slippery brink, 
Assured that down the dreadful gulf 
His guilty soul must sink ; 
And yet unmindful of the hand 
Stretch’d out to give relief— 
The voice that fain would win him back ;— 
This is a Christian’s grief. 


To watch the strange misguided step 
Of him who once bid fair 

To tread the hallow’d courts on high, 
And dwell with anyels there ; 

To think the heart that once made 
Of all its joys the chief, 

Should e’er forget a Saviour’s love ;— 
This is a Christian’s grief. 


God 


To mark with tears—with aching heart, 
The ways of Zion mourn ; 

To see how few her feasts attend, 
How many wisdom spurn ; 

To see her gates left desolate, 
And sin and unbelief 

Their fearful, dreadful inroads make ;— 
This is a Christian’s grief. 


But when his overwhelming grief 
Would seem almost despair, 
“ To lift the eye of faith to heaven,” 
And say my Saviour’s there ; 
This calms the anguish of his soul, 
This yields his heart relief, 
Until through faith, his heaven-born joy 
O’ercomes his wildest grief. U.U. B. 


and| 


“ God’s presence. was formerly manifested! 
by visible signs, as the cloud, fire, and bright-| 
‘ness ; but though we cannot expect these, yet} 
jwe have the 
with us ; 


same 
lively apprehensions of it, how solemn, pro- 


ship of God! With what joy do they bring | 
us to the public assemblies ! and how unwill- 


ing are we to be kept from them, when we! 


have this expectation from them! And find-| 
ing our expectation in this respect answered, | 
how devoutly do we behave ourselves in them !| 
And how joyfully do we return home, 
who have 
Lady Elizabeth Brooke. 

‘* Solitude is no burden to a real Christian. 
= is least alone when alone. 

s busy and laborious as any part of his life. | 
It is impossible to be religious, indeed, and not| 
in some measure to leve solitude ; forall duties} 
It! 
is also a thing as noble as it is necessary, to love| 
‘to converse with our own thoughts. 
mind naturally love 


of religion cannot be performed in public. 


The vain 


does not company, 


more 


:| than the divine mind doth frequent retirement. | 


Such persons have work to do and meat to! 
eat, the world knows not of. Their pleasures 
are secret, and their chief delight is between 


|God and themselves. ‘The most pleasant part 
|of their lives is not in, but out of the world.” 
| —Ibid. 

‘God is nearer to the true Christian than 
| he is to others; for there is an inward feel- 
jing, an intellectual touch, which carnal men 
| have not. And herein lies the very 
lreligion and the quintessence of it, 
— sus in a nearness to God, 


lalre ady to enjoy him.’’—ZJbid. 


soul of 
that it 
and gives us 


* Puta due value upon your name and re- 
putation, but be not over solicitous about it, | 
for that discovers some unmortified lust at the} 
bottom.’’—ZJbid. 


j 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
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It has always been, in our estimation, 
journal, to make it, so far as is practicable, a 
hcorrect de pository for eve ry thing of interest} 
re lative to the rise and progress of the schism | 





in our religious 8 With this view, we 
have, at different times, copied from Elisha 


jeatee Miscellaneous Repository, such parts} 


oc lety. 


respecting the separation in the west, as were} 
| 

|i concurrence with our plan. 
lthe continuation has been 


lor some time 
intermitted, but is| 
| resumed to-day, with intention of giving the| 
| remainder in succession. 
|may seem in part, like going over ground pre- 
viously traversed, yet the advantage of pre- 
omer the series unbroken, it is hoped, will 
be a sufficient justification. 





We ought socner to have noticed the recep- 
tion of two contributions from different indi- 


especial presence of God} 
a4 ‘ | 
and whenever by faith we attain any| 


as they! 
seen God and conversed with him !’’| 


His solitude is| 


| . 7 ° . . - | 
| object of importance, in the direction of this} 


If, in doing this, it| Ww 
| orde r of my march, I will move gently down 





viduals, but both from Stanfordville, New 
York, and one from Charlotte, Vermont— 
these severally are on file, and will be duly 
considered. 





| The communication by “ An Eye Witness” 
fits ible , and delightful do the sy mk ike the wor-| will be held in reserve for the present. 


If the 
}occasion become more urgent, we may avail 
| ourselves of it. 

So far as true greatness can harmonize and 
be sustained in combin: ition with the different 
|relations of soldier, statesman, and the prac- 
tice of the Christian virtues—things, by the 
| way, which must ever remain irreconcileable, 
/it is doubtful whether any example, in ancient 
or modern times, calculated to exhibit a 
| sublimer spectac le, every thing considered, 
than that of our illustrious countryman, George 
Washington. The following fine picture of 
him in his retirement, is from one of his own 
letters. 

“IT am just beginning to experience the 
ease and freedom from public cares, which, 
| however desirable, it takes some time to re- 
alize; for, strange as it may seem, it is never- 
| theless true, that it was not until lately | could 
get the better of my usual custom of ruminat- 
ing, as soon as I awoke in the morning, on the 
| business of the ensuing day; and of my sur- 
| prise on finding, after revolving many things 
in my mind, that | was no longer a_ public 
man, or had any thing to do with public trans- 
lactions. I feel, as I conceive a wearied tra- 
|veller must do, who, after treading many a 
painful step, with a heavy burden on 


is 


his 


| shoulders, is eased of the latter, having reach- 


ed the haven to which all the former were di- 
rected, and from his house top is looking 
back, and tracing, with an eager eye, the me- 
}anders by which he escaped the quicksands 
and mires which lay in his way, and into 
}which none but the all-powerful Guide and 
| Dispenser of human events could have pre- 
vented his falling. I have become a private 
| citizen on the banks of the Potomac; and un- 
‘der the shade of my own vine and my own 
lfig tree, free from the bustle of a camp, and 
| the busy scenes of public life, 
myself with those enjoyments which the sol- 
| dier who ever in pursuit of fame—the 
statesman, whose watchful days and sleepless 


} 
| 
| 
j 
| 





I am solacing 


is 


1n| fights are spent in devising schemes to pro- 


mote the welfare of his own, perhaps the ruin 
of other countries, as if this clobe y was Insuf- 
\ ficient for us all—and the courtier, who is al- 

| we ays watching the countenance of his prince, 

‘in the hope of catching a gracious smile, can 
have very little conception. I am not only 
‘retired from all public employments, but am 
‘retiring within myself, and shall be able to 
|view the solitary walk, and tread the paths of 
private life, with heartfelt satisfaction. En- 
vious of none, I am determined to be ple ased 
ith all; and this, my dear friend, being the 


the stream of life, until [ sleep with my fa- 
thers.” 
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